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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. went so far as to say, probably there was one! 2nd month. I went to Providence and at- 

Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. |0F more present whose solemn close was tended the Quarterly Meeting, the Meeting 
Subscriptions, payments and business communications, received by | MCATer than they were aware of, and spoke of for Sufferings, &e. Elisha Thornton was en- 
JOHN 8. STOKES, the necessity of making preparation for such gaged in public service, I trust to the edifica- 
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: aru Pour an awful change, &c. This woman took it to tion of many minds. On my part it was a 
me ar xo. 116 xo ———oEooT ws herself, as | am informed. She told a Friend trying time. / 
ead of Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to that what was said at that time, went direct-| After the Quarterly Meeting went to East : 
d, JOSEPH WALTON, ly to her heart; and she was very sensible it Greenwich in company with Thomas How- ‘ 
thes Moorestown, Buruineton Co., N. J. was designed for her. 


And from that time land, thence to Warwick, and to Warwick fac- i 
she constantly attended that meeting, both tories, and had meetings. But mostly labori- § 


















wud ee ere eee ae ee o> on First-days and in the middle of the week, 'ous; yet to pretty good satisfaction. Returned 

{urea : ——= jas long as she was able ; and was so affected to Providence. 

towns . ., , For “The Friend.” | with the sense she had of her condition, she} 5th. In company with Moses Brown, rode ‘ 
a Memoirs of Micajah Collins. would frequently sit and weep copiously dur-|to Pantucket to see the cotton manufactories 
om (Continued from page 338.) ing the meeting time. To those who were ac-|in that place. Such a number of children and 4 
e, and 1809, 10th mo. 28th. First day of the week. | quainted with her, there appeared to be a'young people of both sexes and of various qi 
itis ——— attended both our meetings. He en-|change in her conduct and course of life; for'ayes, from seven years old to that of men and fy 
187%. § gaged in public declaration; dry, and without she became very sober and much concerned | women, together with the overseers, agents i 
=e savor, and burdensome to the living. But about herself ever afterwards, until she was and superintendents, drew my mind into a i 


alas! even a spurious ministry has its advo-|found dead in her bed; which, as near as I 'train of reflections upon the effects that might 
cates among those who feed on empty sounds. |remember, was about six or seven weeks from arise from such employment. I thought I 
My mind was drawn forth in a word of cau-|the time of her conviction. On hearing the|saw such a scene might be easily turned into 







| inst, B tion against being captivated by fair words circumstance-I was humbled, and bowed in | nursery of vice, with much of its consequent ; 
an and fine speeches, and the mere sbadows of awful reverence, before Hii who knoweth the debauchery and licentiousness. And, also, fi 
‘nila @ 22 empty profession. A spurious ministry secrets of all hearts! But there is evident |tbhat with due care their situation might be 
anda @ always has a tendency to dry up the springs cause of encouragement in it, to attend to ap-|rendered comfortable; and with proper man- d 


of Divine life; and is productive of formality | pearances of religious duty : though in weak-|agement, and the blessing of Divine Provi- i 
instead of true and living devotion to God, ness, in fear, and in trembling, as the case was |dence, virtuous habits might be inculeated, ; 
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for nothing but that which comes from Him|with me at that time. 
can draw to Him. It is in vain to make dec-|thankfulness in my heart, that I attended to 
larations of words of truth, with ever so much the impression. 
exactness and precision, if our lives are not} 21st. First day of the week. Afternoon 
seasoned with the virtue of Divine life, so as|went to the funeral of Edward Labart, a 
to render our conduct in some good measure, young man lately from Ireland, via Nova 
a model of Christian example in humility, in Scotia. He was in ill health when he came 
patience, and in meekness. lto this part of the country, and having been 
llth month 19th. Attended Salem meet-|here little more than a year, as I am informed, 
ing to-day ; and then rode home under that jhe attended the funeral of a young man from 
sweetly consoling peace of mind which, like) Baltimore, who died a few weeks ago, and was 
the precious balm of Gilead, is healing to|interred in our burying-ground ; at which 
every malady. time there was something said relating to the 
1810, lst month Ist. Another year soon|uncertainty of time, and of the necessity of 
gone: time rolls rapidly away! may obedience|making preparation for a state of futurity. 
keep pace both with time and knowledge,|At that time he mentioned toa young Friend 
that the merciful favors of a beneficent Provi-|of his acquaintance that, he thought be should 
dence may not be bestowed in vain. not live long, and desired he would request 
12th. At our Monthly Meeting at Salem.|for him to be buried in Friends’ burying- 
The standard of Truth, through holy help,|ground. And again, about three weeks before 
was again raised. his own death, be was at the funeral of my 
While at Salem, was informed of the sudden |uncle, where be renewed the injunction upon 
death of a woman who had formerly lived |the same young Friend, to be sure and request 
in the family with my wife's mother; since|for him to be interred in Friends’ burying- 
which she bad not lived a regular and reli-|ground, and in Friends’ way. And last even- 
gious life, but the contrary. She was not of|ing, after eating bis supper with the family, 
our religious profession, but a few weeks ago|as was common for him to do, be complained 
came to Friends’ meeting in Salem, when I|of being unusually cold, and went to bis bed, 
was there. I remember to have recognized |laid down and died instantly. ‘The request 
the person, for she appeared different from|being made known, was granted, and the 
any of the rest present. I knew not who she | funeral conducted accordingly. A great num- 
was, for I did not know there was such a|ber of professors of different denominations 
character in the town ; and having something| attended to guod satisfaction. Thus we have 
on my mind of general concern to commu-|the consolation of perfurming the last solemn 
nicate to the people, delivered it and sat down. |rite, and of showing our respect to one a 
ut my mind soon became exercised under'stranger amongst us, not of our religious pro- 
an impressive consideration of the uncertainty |fession, yet a sober, orderly ycung man, re- 
of time, and the necessity of watching unto| mote from all bis relatives and connexions, in 
prayer, and was led to speak it ; and perbaps|a strange land. 


But it was cause of|and their minds, in some sort, become imbued 


with a proper view of things. Thought I saw 
great responsibility resting on the owners, 
under whose care such numbers of all growths 
and descriptions were employed, and how 
they were amenable for such an important 
trust; my mind was dipped into sympathy 
with some of them, in a particular manner, 
on that account; accompanied with tender 
solicitude that they might live under such a 
sense of that universal righteousness, which 
breathes love to God, peace on earth and good 
will towards all men, as from thence to derive 
wisdom and strength, commensurate witb the 
responsibility devolving on them, enabling 
them faithfully to discharge the duties at- 
tached to it, with peace to their own minds, 
and to the benefit of their dependents. Re- 
turned to William Almy’s to lodge. 

6th. In company with Moses Brown, rode 
to Smithfield and made a visit to dear old 
Benjamin Arnold, now near ninety years of 
age. We found him tender and comfortable 
in mind. 

7th and 8th. At Smithfield Quarterly Meet- 
ing the Gospel flowed freely to a large and 
mixed gathering, to my great relief. Humble 
thanks to Him who lives and reigns over all 
the kingdoms of the world, God blessed for- 
ever. 

9th. Rode home with a peaceful mind, and 
found all well but my endeared friend Hep- 
zibah Newhall, wife of Estes Newhall, who 
lay a corpse. In her we have lost a very dear 
friend and valuable member of society; and 
on the 10th attended her funeral. Had some 
service which, it is hoped, was to the comfort 
of surviving relatives and friends present. So 
we go, one by one; and so we shall go, until 
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the present generation be soon removed from 
this stage of action. 
standard-bearers from among the youtb! 

21st. After mecting to-day, my dear wife 
informed me that while sitting in meeting she 
had a sense that my mind was impressed with 
a concern to make a religious visit in some 
distant land. And if [ suffered my attach- 
ment to her to prevail so as to prevent my 
attending to it, she was apprebensive she 
should be taken from me, so that I should 
have no such clog to hinder me. It affected 
me with tenderness. I knew it was a fact, 
though I said but little about it. My friend, 
Hepzibah Newhall, some time before she died 
told me the same thing. O, my soul, seek 
thou for resignation. 

3rd month 4th. At Salem First-day meet- 
ing; a blessed season it was to me. The 
everlasting truth prevailed over all, and many 
were comforted and edified, while my own 
soul rejoiced. Blessed be He in whom are all 
the sure mercies of David. 

8th. 
public worship was to me a time of peculiar 
favor; it was the Lord’s doings and marvel- 
lous in my eyes. That part for church affairs 

yas painful. O poor Lynn! the place of my 

nativity, and the place of my espousals! how 
have I loved thee! and how bave | mourned 
over thee, with deep and bitter lamentation! 
“ By whom shall Jacob arise, for he is small! 


O for a succession of 


In our Monthly Meeting, the time of 


THE FRIEND. 


| When the minds of children first become 
susceptible of good and evil, which is at a 
very early period of tbeir lives, as is easily 
perceived by those who have the care of them, 
whatever impressions they then take, are 
likely to bias their minds in a lesser or greater 
degree, through the several subsequent stages 
of their lives, even though unfavorable to 
their chiefest good, if great care is not taken 
to counteract them, or some extraordinary 
intervention should take place in their minds. 
If, at an early period of life, they receive evil 
impressions on their minds, and are strength- 
ened in them by the precept and example of 
those whom they look up to as instructors, 
they become so fixed that it is found very 
difficult to eradicate them. On the other 
hand, if those tendering impressions of which 
the youthful and childish mind is susceptible, 
are carefully cherished by the fostering band 
of a judicious tutor, and encouraged by good 
example, they would become so habituated 
to acts of self-denial, as would enable them, 
as they grow in years, and as judgment ma- 
tures, to endure trials and the cross with re- 
signation and fortitude ; and would truly dig- 
nify their Christian profession. 
(To be continued.) 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
Wanderings in New Britain. 
The author of this interesting volume, Wil- 


On nearly every house skulls were h 
ing, which they refused in a very deg 
manner to sell. These were probably NOt the 
skulls of enemies, but rather those of relations, 

The people on the east coast of New 
nea are of a higher type than the tribes gp 
the south coast, or those of the Calvadg 
Chain, who are cannibals. It was at this lag 
named place that five hundred Chinamen (wh 
were on their way to form a colony in New 
Guinea) were wrecked, and eaten as required 
by the natives—at least all but three or four 
who were bought back from the savages for 
looking-glasses, beads, &c. 

Among the articles of native manufaetap 
were tomahawks of stone ground into fhe 
shape of a flat wedge, beautifully smoothyag 
firmly fastened into a wooden handle; s 
for fishing made of bard woods with divergj 
points or prongs; fighting spears, some smooth. 
pointed and others having barbs of wood: 
clubs resembling swords in shape; paddlega 
canoes, with heart-shaped blades and crate} 
headed tops, often very nicely carved into th 
shape of a bird; shields; amulets made gf 
plaited cane dyed red ; pieces of ground clan 
shells, pointed at the ends, which are used™ 
nose ornaments, the cartilage of the nose be 
ing pierced to receive them, and neckley 
made of cassowaries’ feathers and of birdot 
paradise plumes, worked on to a cord. T 
|wear a waist-cloth made of the bark of a tree 


12th. A concern rests upon me on account) fred Powell, explored the coasts of New Bri- and above the waist they wrap their bodig 


of the dear children—the rising generation 
—cspecially when [ see them running into 
vanities and the delusive pursuits of self- 
gratification. When I see them precipitating 
themselves into the spirit of the world, and 
throwing off that important badge of disciple- 


jtain and the adjacent islands, in a small vessel 
of fifteen tons, purchased by the assistance of 
|Several men in Sydney, who were desirous of 
obtaining information respecting those re- 
gions which were little known. <A vessel of 
that size was thought to be safer than a larger 


} 
| 


round and round with a black plaited con, 
with bright yellow strands worked into it 
,which has something the appearance ofi 
small snake. Many of the natives of thew 
islands go entirely naked, as is the case it 
other parts of Polynesia, and as Dr. Schwep 


ship, that exterior simplicity, by which we) 
have been outwardly distinguished as the self- | 
denying followers of Jesus Christ, and which 
bas been as a bedge about our youth ever) 
since we became a distinct Society. We often | 


one among the numerous reefs and dangerous furth describes in Central Africa, excepiig 
currents abounding in those waters. The some slight ornaments, such as armlets af 
party consisted of the commander and three necklaces, giving a degree of plausibility 

seamen (one of them a native of New Britain,'the theory of some writers, who ascribe tht 
whom they were taking back to his home),'use of clothing in hot climates to the loved 


hear the youth mentioned as the flower of 


the present, and hope of succeeding times; 
but alas! what hope of a succession of faithful 
and distinguished standard and testimony- 
bearers can we have from among them, in the 


present appearance of things. It seems to me} 


the young people in this place lay under pe- 


culiar disadvantages by the customs they are| 


exposed to, and which many or most of them 
adopt, and are strengthened in, by incorrect 
example, even in those from whom they 
might reasonably look for better things. It 
is a great fault in those who have the govern- 
ment of and tuition of children, to cherish a 
disposition in them which tends to destroy a 
susceptibility of religious impressions, and 
renders their tender minds opposed to a life 
of self-denial. It seems to me that by a mode 
of treatment too gencral, a taste is given them 
for self-gratification, almost from their in- 
fancy. If it begins with little things it soon 
swells to greater; if it begins in a few, the 
catalogue of wants is soon enlarged. It lays 
the foundation for a great deal of uneasiness 
and impatience, under cross occurrences and 
trials incidental to this probationary and mu- 
table state of things ; and if yielded to, is sure 
to destroy their present comfort, and their 
future happiness. “ Bring up a cbild in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it,” is confirmed by the direc- 
tion of an apostle for “ Parents to bring up 
their children in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord.” 


and a cook. 
On their way they stopped at Teste Island, 
off the coast of New Guinea, where the na- 


fish, and other articles, which they exchanged 
for iron hoop, red cloth and beads. Their 
houses were built on piles from four to six 
feet high; on these are placed large round 
pieces of wood, and on these the house rests. 
The house seems to consist of floor and roof 
only, for the roof is rounded off to each side, 


ed witb grass or sugar-cane leaves; the floor 
is made of canes laid across the beams and 
lashed together with plaited string, made of 
cocoa-nut fibres. The door is only an open- 





ing on one side, approached by a rude ladder. 


constructed of forked stakes with pieces of 
wood laid across in the forks. Inside the 
house there is not room enough for a man to 
stand upright. They sometimes make a small 
fire on a large flat stone in the centre of the 
house, but most of the cooking is done out- 
side. The framework of the roof is made 
from bamboo-cane, and the interior of almost 
every house was blackened by the smoke from 
burning cocoa-nut shell, which will not rub 
off. 

They have sailing canoes, the largest of 
which was thirty feet in length, ornamented 
with rough carving and white cowry shells, 
also with pieces of grass, flowers, &c. The 


sails are oval, and the ropes are made out of 


the bark of a tree twisted tightly together. 


tives were very friendly, and brought yams, ; 


something like an inverted boat; it is thatch-| 


jornament, and not to necessity of protecting 
ithe body from the weather. 

Where violence and bloodshed are so ri 
it is refreshing to hear of a group of isla 
\which our author discovered about sevél 
years before this voyage, whose inhabit 
“had no weapons of war at all amongst them, 
lonly fishing spears and such instrumentss 
were necessary to maintain existence. Th 
|were most friendly, and gave us of the bed 
i'they had; we in exchange leaving them t 
pigs, and probably now they bave plenty 
|pork to eat, where before they had oniy f 
\cocoa-nut, taro, yams and land-crabs.” 

The native of New Britain, who formed¢ 
of the crew, was named Aleck. He had be 
kidnapped from his home some years befo 
probably by one of the vessels engaged in p 
curing laborers to work on the Australia 
plantations. His bome was at Nodup, a 
lage beneath the Mother Mountain on 
north coast of New Britain. When they ne 
ed the spot, a canoe came off, and when th 
came alongside, the natives were much sii 
prised to see Aleck, as they had long sine 
given him up, believing him to be dead. The 
asked him many questions about the otbet 
that had been taken with him, and he had 
repeat that shameful story so often told, 
how these poor natives, after being kidnapp 
by white men, were allowed to die like she 
on the wharf of a wealthy firm. They we 
housed in an old condemned deck-house @ 
shore, without windows and’ with a leak 
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yoof, and this in the winter. There were|wish to take it, but Aleck told me I had bet-|sults, the most unboly of all the days of the 


eight at first, six of whom died on the wharf, 
and one afterwards from the exposure. (The 
bead of the firm on whose wharf the poor 
ereatures perished, passes for a very Christian 
man!) Aleck was the last of them. When 
his countrymen began to talk with him, he 
found that he had forgotten a great deal of 
tbe language, and could not answer them very 
well, having been away for five years. He 
found that bis father and mother were both 
alive, living on an island called Matupi, in 
Blanche Bay. 

After finding a place to anchor, Aleck and 
W. Powell, with some of the natives as guides, 
crossed the hills to the bead of Blanche Bay. 
They found the land through which they pass- 
ed nearly all cultivated, large crops of bananas, 
yams and taro being all around them; the soil 
seemed very ricb, being formed of decomposed 
volcanic and vegetable matters. Two of the 
villages which lay on their route were re- 
markable for the neatness and taste with 
whicb the pieces of ground surrounding each 
house were laid out; the natives seemed to 
buve collected from the bush a quantity of 
the brightest-looking variegated shrubs to 
plant round their dwellings. 

As they passed over the top of the bill they 
had a grand view of the Mother Mountain 
and South Daughter, with Blanche Bay and 
the shore on the far side of it; under the 
Mother they could see the volcano with its 
dense volumes of smoke and steam. Going 
along the shore they passed a hot-water creek, 
which seemed to be ashallow crater with one 
side opened to the bay. The whole shore was 
covered with pumice stone; and the natives 
said there was a terrible eruption about twelve 
years before, in which many men were killed 
by the falling of huge blocks of pumice stone, 
and that there had been several smaller out- 
bursts since. 

On the island of Matupi, Powell was the 
guest of a trader, who was stationed there to 
purchase native produce, which he kept in 
store until the arrival of the trading vessels. 
This man was very kind, and assisted our 
traveller in purchasing some pigs for a toma- 
hawk apiece. They are all fed on cocoa-nuts, 
which gives the flesh a pleasant flavor. 

One of the principle articles of trade is the 
white pith of the ripe cocoa-nut, cut into strips 
and dried in the sun. This is called copra, 
and is bought at the rate of a pound of copra 
for a thimbleful of beads. It is shipped to 


ter do so, as there is an idea amongst these] year. 
people that if they do not pay they do not get} “ Our own city [Atlanta] was: disgraced in 
well !” a deplorable manner. We hope never to be 
forced to see the like again. Crowds of men 
and boys, white and black, surged through 
the streets and obstructed the side walks, 
drinking, swaggering, cursing and black- 
guarding each other, flourishing pistols, firing 
them in utter disregard of the danger to life 
and limb, and otherwise indulging in acts of 
depravity and beastliness. One or two per- 
Upon this theme of “church ornamenta-|sons were murdered or mortally wounded, 
tion,” that gifted writer of religious poetry,|desperate rencontres took place, many were 
the late Frances R. Havergal, wrote thought. bruised, and the few arrests that could be 
fully and discriminatingly, not long before her| made under this condition of affairs, sufficed 
death, in treating of the matter of “ Christian) to fill the police station until cells and corri- 
Decorations.” Her opinion bereupon is cer-|dors could hold no more. The pistol, knife, 
tainly entitled to serious attention, especially |club, and whiskey-bottle appeared to be the 
asx proceeding from one who, with such a love| controlling factors of our communal system. 
for harmonic measures in language, might|A day theoretically supposed to be devoted 
have been thought likely to look with an in-| to the Christian rites of peace, and love, and 
dulgent eye upon the grace of floral decora-| good-will, and consecrated to the advent on 
tion—even in church edifices. With the hope) earth of the Son of God. the blessed Redeemer 
that her clear expression upon this subject|of the world, was turned into a Saturnalia, 
may be heeded in a direction where outward | made foul with the slime of orgies, and black- 
show, not to say “stage effects,” have been|ened with the record of atrocious crimes.” 
making rapid strides during recent years, I| But, it may be objected, all this iniquity is 
quote the following passage : merely incidental to those days, and ought 
“ The experience of every honest conscience! not to be charged upon the professing church. 
shows that when we, who naturally love all; Without conceding this, let us turn from the 
that is beautiful, enter a church [building]' gross and forbidding picture, and consider 
beautifully decorated, the temptation to wan-| whether the mantle of the Christian religion 
dering eyes and thoughts is justin proportion’ is not thrown over practices, which, if seem- 
to the exquisiteness and elaborateness of the ingly more refined than those just brought 
decorations. We have come to seek Jesus,'to view, are yet of so insidious a nature that 
to find the Shepherd ‘by the a of the their influence is altogether in opposition to 
flock ; we want to commune with Him, and true, spiritual religion. 
we want Him to speak to our hearts; we| It cannot now be consistently claimed, in 
want to be freshly and specially ‘looking| many quarters, that the end sought in asso- 
unto Jesus’ in all the meaning of that word,|ciating together as religious congregations is 
looking away from all else, looking unto Him ;|simply the worship of God and the “com- 
and at once our eye is caught by an elegant; munion of saints.” The Church must provide 
festoon, and a singularly effective twining of) entertainment as well. Now, from the church 
a pillar or picking out of a moulding, and a) fair, oyster supper and strawberry festival, to 
novel arrangement of the panels of the pulpit.| amateur operatics and the stage, the step bas 
It is all lovely, much prettier than last year,| been proven to be not a long one. Thus, the 
the general effect is so good, and so on. And) first annual report of a church “guild” sets 
suddenly we remember what we came for,|forth “that during the past year six enter- 
and we make a great effort to turn away our|tainments were given at the club-house, a 
eyes and fix them on ‘Jesus only ;’ but some-|series of tableaux in —— parish school build- 
how the electric chain has been severed, the|ing, and a theatrical entertainment at the 
‘other things’ have entered in ; and when we| Amateur Drawing Room. These entertain- 
again look up, to meet thé smile of the ‘ Prince} ments increased the membership of the club 
of Peace,’ we find there has been ‘something| and will be continued during the present year.” 
between,’ our eyes have involuntarily turned| Again, we find pool and billiard tables, &c., 


(To be continued.) 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
The Theatre: 


An Essay upon the Non-Accordancy of Stage- 
Plays with the Christian Profession. 


(Continued from page 342.) 


Europe, where the price varies from £10 to|away from the ‘ King in his beauty’ to the| provided for clubs of workingmen under the 


£16 per ton. It is there crusbed in mills and 
the oil pressed from it. The traders also buy 
tortoise-shell, pearl-shell, candle-nuts, and the 


passing prettiness of garland and wreath.|care of churches, and series of public games 
What have we not lost ?” between the clubs announced—with tbeatri- 
Although the tendency of the times is}cals following. At Saratoga, early in the 


bark of’ a tree called “ fowbash,” which is used|toward legally setting apart, as public holi- 
for the manufacture of paper. days, those days which certain religious de- 
' Before the vessel left this neighborhood, | nominations have habitually observed in com- 
they received a visit from Aleck, who came|memoration of the birth, death, and resurrec- 
off with a lad who bad hurt his arm. Aleck|tion of the Son of God, yet the result of this 
itappears had bought a gun in Sydney with|authorization bas been (at least in all the 
tome of the money he bad received; he load- cities) to so markedly crowd the theatres and 
ed this gun to shoot at a pigeon, but did not,|all pleasure resorts, and so to give opportunity 
however, discharge it, lying down to sleep|for indulgence in riotous conduct and licen- 
instead. His brother saw another bird, load-|tious revelry, that many have reached the 
ed the gun again, but did not fire, and left the| conclusion that the enactment of these public 
double-loaded gun lying by Aleck; then this|holidays was unwise. One quotation from a 
other man came up, and, loading the gun the} Baptist paper of a year or two since, will 
third time, fired ; the result can be imagined ;|serve for much which might be adduced, to 
the gun burst, and the man was badly wound-|show that these so-called “ holy-days” are 
ed in the arm. W. P. says, “I doctored up|made the occasions for hilarious excesses 
his arm for him, for which be wanted to pay| which are notably on the increase, and which 


ye in native money. I did not, of course,'really make them, as estimated by their re- 





year, a funcy dress ball for the benefit of a 
“ Rectory Fund” was, given, followed by a 
grand banquet at midnight, and, (according 
to a secular paper) the resuming of the danc- 
ing thereafter, and its continuation until a 
late hour. The Guide to Holiness, upon this 
matter of “standing in the mixture,” aptly 
says: 

“The discovery bas been made that the 
Church, in order to hold its young people to 
its altars, must provide for the natural crav- 
ing for amusement. It used to be held that 
Jesus and his work furnished ample resources 
to meet the loftiest aspirations of a saved soul, 
* * The bolidays furnish occasion for the in. 
genious and progressive sons and daughters 
of Zion to make full proof of their new voca- 
tion. They are now bysy preparing dramas, 
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comedies, farces, suppers, fairs, and entertain- 
ments of every conceivable sort. They are 
spending ‘their wretched strength for naught.’ 
So far from preventing attendance upon a 
full-grown theatre and opera by these efforts, 
they are whetting the appetite of the people 
therefor. * * It is eating out the life of the 
Church—it is destroying our young people, 
rendering them unfit for all true spiritual ex- 
ercise. Give your money, liberally, for every 
Jaudable church object—but stand aloof, posi- 
tively, in the bolidays and evermore, from the 
unholy festivals.” 
(To be concluded.) 


How Children are Sometimes Hardened.—Of 
all the disastrous policies which thoughtless 
parents adopt for the government and train- 
ing of children scarcely one is more prolific 
of evil than that of harping perpetually upon 
a child’s shortcomings or defects. Sometimes 
it is a physical peculiarity—red bair, a squint 
eye, & pug nose, some uncommon development 
of feature or form—that receives comment. 
This, as it is generally only a jocular, good- 
natured badgering, is not extremely serious, 
though evil sometimes results, as a morbid 
self-consciousness is likely to be developed, 
both painful and injurious tothe child. Fre- 
quently the fruit is excessive shyness or 
awkwardness, difficult to overcome even after 
the primary cause may have been outgrown. 

Bat when it is some mental trait that is 
made the never-ending topic of remark, with 
gloomy or sarcastic prognostications of the 
future, most evil results accrue. If it is true 
that “we are apt to believe what the world 
believes about us,” it is still more a truth as 
regards children, who are scarcely able of 
deciding for themselves any knotty point, 
whose thoughts are more or less confused at 
the best, who naturally turn to parents or 
guardians, and whose most intimate associates 
stand to them for the world. A policy of 
this kind cannot but prove dulling to the 
sensibilities and hardening to the heart. 

The harping and hammering go on day 
after day, in season and out of season, till the 
child comes to look upon home as a place of 
torment rather than refuge, and upon the 
_. as an avenging Nemesis rather than a 

eing to reverence and love. There is often- 
times something exceedingly pathetic about 
these mucb-berated little ones. 

Gentle, steady firmness may, indeed, take 
more patience, energy and time, than a stream 
of reproofs, but let the parent be assured that 
if the former does not cure the latter never 
will. 

If the parent feels an uncertainty about 
the ill effects of “living under a cloud,” let 
him try the experiment for himself. Let him 
offend the prejudices of the community, or 
let some enemy instil suspicion or doubt into 
the minds of bis associates; let him for a few 
months meet with shoulder shruggings where 
he is accustomed to handshakings, with indif- 
ferent nods where he expects greetings, and 
then let him declare whether his experience 
has served to sweeten his temper, or harden 
his heart.—Country Gentleman. 


It is not for us to judge of the importance 
of our impressions of duty, or of their use, but 
to do the work daily set before us, whether 
greater or smaller, and the reward will follow; 
and it will havé its effect whether we ever 
know it or not.—Catharine Seely. 
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A HERO OF LEXINGTON. 


“T had two bullets in my pouch, 
Two charges in my horn, 

When British red-coats gayly came 
To Lexington that morn.” 


The veteran gravely said the words, 
And paused, and silent grew; 
But Johnny raised the lashes from 

His wond’ring eyes of blue, 


And cried: ‘Oh grandpa, tell me all ! 
How many did you slay ? 

’Twas glorious if each bullet killed 
A Britisher that day !” 


The veteran smiled upon the child; 
“You think so now,” said he; 

“ But the wreath of fame on victory’s brow 
Is the badge of misery. 


“Too well you know the story, dear, 
To ask for its repeating; 

How, back from Concord, came the foe, 
Toward Boston swift retreating. 


“A proud young officer passed by, 
And, standing near a wall, 

I raised my rifle to my eye, 
Resolved that he should fall. 


“ With steady nerve and earnest aim 
I drew a bead ; and then— 

Well, then the proud young officer 
Marched onward with his men !— 


“One charge was in my powder-horn, 
One in my rusty gun.” 

“ And killed you not a single man?” 

“ Not one, my boy, not one! 


“ You’re angry, dear, and so was I, 
For my patriot blood was hot ; 

But I’ve thanked the Lord a thousand times 
That He staid the deadly shot; 


“ For, when the war was o’er at last, 
The man I tried to kill 

Became my friend,—I see him now 
Just coming round the hill!” 


“Why, that is father /”—“ Yes, my boy; 
Run to the house and bring 

My rifle, now, and let me prove 
That war’s a cruel thing. 


“ You wished that I had killed him then— 
Suppose I kill him now!” 

The child gazed in the veteran’s face 
And fiercely frowning brow; 


And then, forgetting Lexington, 
And glory’s glittering charms, 
Turned traitor, and abruptly fled 
To the red-coat’s fondling arms. 
—H. W. Fink in St. Nicholas. 


Selected. 


THE COAST-GUARD. 


Do you wonder what I am seeing, 
In the heart of the fire, aglow 
Like cliffs in a golden sunset, 
With a summer sea below ? 
I see, away to the eastward, 
The line of a storm-beat coast, 
And [ hear the tread of the hurrying waves 
Like the tramp of a mailéd host. 


And up and down in the darkness, 
And over the frozen sand, 
I hear the men of the coast-guard 
Pacing along the strand. 
Beaten by storm and tempest, 
And drenched by the pelting rain, 
From the shores of Carolina, 
To the wind-swept bays of Maine. 


No matter what storms are raging, 
No matter how wild the night, 

The gleam of their swinging lanterns 
Shines out with a friendly light. 

And many a shipwrecked sailor 
Thanks God, with his gasping breath, 

For the sturdy arms of the surfmen 
That drew him away from death. 


And so, when the wind is wailing, 
And the air grows dim with sleet, 

I think of the fearless watchers 
Pacing along their beat. 

I think of a wreck, fast breaking 
In the surf of a rocky shore, 

And the life-boat leaping onward 
To the stroke of the bending oar. 


I hear the shouts of the sailors, 
The boom of the frozen sail, 
And the creak of the icy halyards, 
Straining against the gale. 
“Courage!” the captain trumpets, 
“They are sending help from land !” 
God bless the men of the coast-guard, 
And hold their lives in His hand! 
—Enmily Huntington Miller in St. Nicholas, 


How the Gospels were Translated into Con, 


The story of the translation of the G@ 
into Corean is a very interesting one. Itis 
seldom that such work is begun and carried 
to a successful end in the face of difficulties 
so great as those encountered by J. Ross, J, 
Ross is a missionary of the Scottish United 
Presbyterian Church, in charge of the mission 
in Moukden, Manchuria. His attention was 
turned toward Corea as early as 1873, when 
he was stationed in Newcbang, and he made 
a journey that year to the Corean Gate toas 
certain the character of Eastern Manchuria, 
and also to get information if possible of the 
Coreans and their language. A six day’ 
journey brought bim to the Gate, which he 
found to be a straggling village or market 
town, where a large traffic was carried on be 
tween the Coreans and the Chinese. It is not 
in Corea, nor even on the border of that coun 
try, but is almost thirty miles west on what 
was formerly neutral territory. Four markets 
are held yearly, the autumnal market bei 
the most important. The customs office 
both nations are diligent during the market 
in collecting duties on all goods passing into 
their respective countries. 

J. Ross made it his business to talk with 
the Coreans and learn as much from them# 
he could. They were even more curious than 
the Chinese; but after he had patiently sate 
fied their curiosity about bimself and bis 
country, and sought to learn of them some 
what of their language, laws and institutions, 
he found them deaf. The medium of com 
munication was the Mandarin dialect, whith 
they spoke with fluency, and they stubborn 
maintained that they bad no language of th 
own, and spoke only Chinese. He was a 
tounded at the pertinacity with which they 
adhered to this barefaced falsehood ; for, like 
Peter, their “ speech bewrayeth” them. Every 
sentence they spoke proved that they wer 
using an alien language. The Chinese u@ 
the letter f as freely as the English do, but 
the Corean cannot pronounce it. He trant 
forms it intoab ora p. They received Rossé 
books, though they would not buy them. He 
succeeded in purchasing, at an enormous price, 
a half-dozen old Corean books in manuscript, 
and this was about the only result of his visit, 
yet he resolved that he would get at the law 
guage, though no Corean could be hired t 
become his teacher. 

Six months after his visit to the Gate he 
heard of a Corean of the humblest class being 
in Newcbang, and he forthwith hired him # 
do rough work about his house. The ma 
had not spoken Corean in eleven years, ant 
had forgotten it; but he was able to recollee 
a few sentences and to make the forms of 
few letters. After J. Ross got all from bit 
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that he knew, he returned to the Corean Gate, 
taking the man with him. The Coreans 
whom he bad talked with before were as un- 
communicable as ever. One day he wrote 
the few Corean letters he had learned on a 
iece of paper and handed it to a man who 
Pad just emphatically denied that there was 
any Corean language, and who, taken off his 
guard, exclaimed with amazement: “ Why, 
those are our letters. How did you come to 
know them?” Supposing that Ross knew all 
tbe letters, the man called for pencil and 
aper and wrote some sentences in Corean, 
and then threw the paper away. It was 
icked up and preserved, and found useful. 
Subsequently, J. Ross handed the paper to 
another Corean, asking him to read it, which 
he did, Ross taking down the sounds. In this 
way the missionary began his study of Corean, 
and mastered the alphabet. Meantime bis 
Corean servant was endeavoring to hire a 
Corean literary man to return with Ross to 
Newchang, but without success. Finally, a 
merchant who had just become bankrupt, 
offered to go to escape the severe punishment 
visited on such offenders, who have no pro- 
tection in Corea. He dressed as a Chinese 
servant, to avoid suspicion, and, as he sat on 
the shaft of the cart, he gave a complete list of 
the letters of the alphabet, and their proper 
pronunciation, together with many Corean 
sentences, which were carefully taken down. 
The man, bowever, was in constant fear of 
detection, and one morning he fled. 

After many unsuccessful efforts to employ 
Coreans, a man was secured for a few months. 
With his belp the Gospel of John was trans- 
lated, and then the Acts. The man was 
then frightened away, and others were se- 
cured for brief periods, and the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke, the Acts and the Romans, 
and a few Christian books to serve as an in- 
troduction to the Gospels were translated. 
He would not, however, publish these trans- 
lations until he had the means of critically 
correcting them. His colleague, — Macintyre, 
with the help of several Coreans, twoof whom 
had become Christians, revised the first trans- 
lations. The books are to be issued now 
under the patronage of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

One of the curious things about the curious 
Coreans is that the most itliterate of them— 
i.e, those who can neither read nor write 
Chinese — read fluently the Corean. The 
masses, therefore, as well as the literary men, 
ean be reached by the Corean New Testa- 
ment. 

The Corean alphabet is phonetic and “ beau- 
tifully simple.” It admits “of a very near 
approximation to Greek names ; indeed these 
could be almost correctly written in Corean 
but for the lack of letters 1, f and v.” He has 
sought to make not a literal but an idiomatic 
translation. For example Coreans have no 
“eyes” in their needles but “ ears,” hence the 
translation is: “It is easier for a camel to 
pass through the ear of a needle,” &e. 

An article by J. Ross in the Chinese Mis- 
sionary Recorder for 12th month, closes thus: 


“It is now more than a year since the Gos- 
pel of Luke in Corean was first printed. My 
colleague had translated it four or five times, 
and I had the benefit of his work. Soon, 
thereafter, Jobn followed. The original edi- 
§ tion was 3,000 copies of each. Of these most 
have boen introduced into Corea by our Co- 
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rean members, who then numbered four and 
are now more than double. From every one 
who bas any share in the work of circulation 
[ have the same tale of eagerness to read our 
books; and regrets are frequent that the peo- 
ple did not long ago have the opportunity of 
learning ‘this religion.’ Long acquaintance 
with the people has led me to believe that 
mission work among them will resemble the 
work in Japan rather than that in China. 
They resemble the Japanese in possessing 
neither tbe intellectual force nor the conser- 
vative pride of the Chinese. When Corea 
and Japan learn of Westerns, they simply 
change their teacher. It is more difficult for 
the hitherto independent and teaching China- 
man to acknowledge his need of instruction 
at the hands of the Western.”—The Inde- 
pendent. 


Alcohol Diseases. 


[Having submitted the following to a phy- 
sician in high standing in our city, he return- 
ed it with this endorsement, “ An admirable 
paper. Every word of it true.”” It is taken 
from the Ledger.—Ep.] 


To any one arrived at a period of life and 
experience to understand that health is su- 
perior to all other earthly blessings, the habits 
of a large number in this and in all other civil- 
ized communities seem almost inexplicable. 
The disregard of elementary hygienic rules 
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diminished in intensity, until either the dose 
must be increased or the nervous system shows 
that it feels the withdrawal of its customary 
goad, and refuses to work regularly or har- 
moniously. Theseare but premonitory stages 
of the well-known symptoms of the habitual 
drunkard, in whom the nerve-centres have 
undergone degeneration, whose occasional 
thirst has become dipsomania; bis muscular 
twitchings, epilepsy or paralysis; his sleep- 
lessness or irritability, mania-a-potu or deli- 
rium tremens. 

Almost at the same time with, or soon 
after the nervous symptoms, those connected 
with the digestive apparatus, make their ap- 
pearance. The mucous membrane of the 
stomach, kept in a condition of continual 
irritation, becomes sub-acutely but chroni- 
cally inflamed. The appetite may at first be 
increased, flesh may be made rapidly, and the 
general health and strength may be appar- 
ently stronger, but the individual is living 
beyond his normal powers. Overworked or- 
gans, whether brain, stomach, heart or kid- 
neys, never last long. Disease is sure to fol- 
low, sooner or later, and in alcoholism is 
never long delayed. The appetite for break- 
fast, if not for other meals, is soon found to be 
lost; the furred tongue and dry mouth indi- 
cating the general condition of the digestive 
| organs, still more markedly shown by the 
occasional nausea, the bilious attacks, sick 
| headaches, &ec., which are often experienced. 


as to diet, clothing, exercise, recreation, &c.,| Digestion becomes slow and imperfect, con- 
may be explained on grounds of ignorance,'stipation or diarrhcea results, and the tempo- 
indolence, poverty, the rush and hurry of the|rary accretion of flesh is succeeded either by 
struggle for existence, or in many easily un-|emaciation or by a large production of un- 
derstood ways. But the deliberate acquisition) healthy flabby fat, the least highly organized 


of a habit which ‘bas been for all time the 
straight and certain road to mental and physi- 


cal deterioration, is a phenomenon which, if 


not without parallel, has only ceased to be 
remarkable on account of its lamentable fre- 
quency. 

It is not easy to understand how any per- 
son of average intelligence can at the present 
day be ignorant of the evils associated with 
the immoderate use of alcobol. Circumstances, 
however, seem to point in an opposite direc- 
tion. The existence of a large number of men 


who would indignantly deny the accusation, 


of intemperance, but who day after day be- 
tween breakfast and bedtime take from six to 


a dozen or twenty “drinks” —“ cocktails,” , 
“ pick-me-ups,” “appetizers,” &c., shows that, 


the information we seek to convey is still 
necessary. We may premise by saying that 


we are not among those who urge total ab-| 


stinence as a moral or physical necessity for 
every one. Alcohol has its uses, dietetic and 
therapeutic, and they should not be ignored, 
but at present it is with its abuses that we 
are concerned, some of the results of which 
may be described. Probably the earliest con- 


‘of all the tissues. 

Here also these symptoms are aggravated 
as time goes on and bad habits strengthen. 
| The irritation of the stomach becomes genuine 
i gastritis; the nausea develops into frequent, 
|and sometimes intractable vomiting; the bil- 
,ious attacks produced in the earlior stages by 
the frequent stimulation of the liver by the 
‘alcohol, which passes directly into its blood- 
vessels from the blood-vessels of the stomach, 
are succeeded by dropsy of the abdomen or 
obstinate jaundice, caused by the final shrink- 
ing or sbrivelling up of the liver, interfering 
with all its functions, and absolutely incurable. 

The early effects of alecobol upon the circu- 
lation are shown in the dilatation of the capil- 
laries of the cheeks, producing a roseate hue 
not unlike that of robust health. Later, how- 
lever, this dilatation becomes permanent, and 
often extends to other vessels of the face, ac- 
‘companied by exudation into the tissues, or 
‘abnormal growths, and thus producing the 
purple, tuberous nose of the old drunkard. 
|These changes in superficial blood-vessels, 
though prominent and noticeable, are far less 
|serious than those going on internally, such 





sequences of the sort of drinking we bave al-jas degeneration and great weakening of the 
luded to, are those connected with the nervous/muscular substance of the heart itself, or of 
system. The habitual drinker finds after a|the coats of the large arteries, producing 


time that he bas periods of lassitude and de- 
pression, he is headachy or neuralgic, unre- 
freshed by sleep, irritable without cause, 
easily startled, subject to palpitations or 


aneurism, or of the small vessels and capilla- 
ries, interfering with every vital function, or 
producing serious disease and death, as, for 
instance, by inducing a well-known and rapid- 


muscular twitchings, &c. His condition at|ly fatal form of consumption. The kidneys 
this time would be perfectly clear to any|and urinary organs are by no means exempt 
physician or physiologist. He bas accustom-| from the poisonous action of alcohol. In the 
ed his nerve-centres to a certain amount of| habitual or frequent “ convivial drinker” they 
stimulus for which they have gradually ac-|are in a continual state of irritation; every 
quired a tolerance. The quality of stimulus|one is familiar with the alteration in their 
remaining the same, its effects have gradually secretion which may be produced by a single 
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oceasion of excess, even though slight, but 
every one does not know that gravel, stone in 
the bladder, stone in the kidneys, and several 
incurable forms of Bright’s disease, may be 
produced simply by an intensification and 
continuance of the same conditions. This list 
might be extended. We have said nothing 
that is new, named no symptoms which hun- 
dreds of our readers will not recognize as hav- 
ing occurred among their acquaintance, or 
possibly nearer home. The very frequency 
of these troubles constitutes their gravity. 
The prevalence of the habit of intemperance, 
disguised under the name of “social” drink- 
ing, makes it of such importance that no ef- 
fort is wasted which aims at teaching or re- 
calling to those in danger a few of the many 
evils which surround it. 


ee 


A Clerical Dialogue Forty Years Ago.—Su- 
sanna Corder was travelling in a stage coach 
in England with three fellow passengers, one 
an elderly man who proved to be a minister 
of the Establishment, and the others two col- 
legians from Oxford. The latter engaged 
earnestly in conversation on the attempts 
which they alleged were being made to in- 
troduce Popery into the University. After 
some time, the clergyman exclaimed, “ Young 
men, I believe if it had not been for the So- 
ciety of Friends, the Church would have been 
in papacy long since.” “How, sir; what do 


you mean?” “Why, I mean that the fact of 
a Society maintaining the principle of the 
uselessness and undesirability of all form in 
the worship of the Almighty, has prevented 
us from going to the length to which we 
might otherwise have gone; and I further 


believe the day is coming when our altars, 
crosses, robes, and surplices, and much more 
of our paraphernalia, will go to Babylon, 
whence they came.” The collegians were 
much surprised, and one of them said, “Sir, 
if your bishop knew what you have said to 
us, you would in all probability lose your 
gown.” “Ah! young men,” replied the cler- 
gyman, “my bishop knows much more than 
I have told you. He knows for one thing, 
that it is long since I have dared to adminis- 
ter baptism, as required by our Church.” 
Then, turning to S. Corder, he said, “ Madam, 
I can easily see the way from us to you, but 
I cannot see the way from you to us.” 


———@o——_—_— 


“ T Won't.” —“TI will not,” said a little boy, 
stoutly, as I passed along. His tone struck 
me. 

“What wont you do?” I stopped and asked. 

“That boy wants me to ‘make believe’ 
something to my mother, and I won’t!” he 
said, in the same stout tone. 

The little boy is on the right road. That 
is just one of the places to say “ won't.” 
hope he will stick to it. 

“Won't” is not a pretty word for children, 
but it is the right one when asked to deceive. 
—Selected. 
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Yet to Friends who profess simplicity, cer- 
tainly simplicity in dress ought to belong; it 
is a kind of fence, and where a manifest 
disregard of our customs in this respect is 
evinced, it invites to associations inconsistent 
with our education, and betrays an attach- 
ment to an object unworthy to engross a 
rational mind.—Mary Leadbeater. 


Natural History, Science, &e. 


Fresh Water in the Ocean.—One of the 
hottest regions in the earth is along the Per- 
sian Gulf, where little or no rain falls. At 
Babrin, the arid shore has no fresh water, 
yet a comparatively numerous population 
contrives to live there, thanks to the copious 
springs which burst forth from the bottom 
of the sea. The fresh water is got by diving. 
The diver, sitting in bis boat, winds a great 
goat skin bag around his arm, the hand grasp- 
ing its-mouth ; then he takes in his band a 
heavy stone, to which is attached a strong 
line, and thus equipped, he plunges in and 
quickly reaches the bottom. Instantly open- 
ing the bag over the strong jet of fresh water, 
he springs up the ascending current, at the 
same time closing the bag, and is helped on 
board. The source of these copious sub- 
marine springs is thought to be in hills 500 


ship, tied a piece of ribbon to it as a mart 
and then set it free. The bird recognized jg 
this way was observed to follow them for, 
distance of 5,000 miles. 

The principal food of the smaller gs 
appears to consist of minute sea animals whigh 
are more accessible to them when the surfagg 
of the water is broken. Hence in calms t 
are apt to be more abundant about the ghj 
feeding on the rubbish which is thrown oye, 
board. The old idea of their being seep 
about vessels only during stormy weather js 
quite exploded. 

When skimming the surface in search fo 
food, the Storm Petrel is in the babit of kigk. 
ing the water with its foot, apparently fy 
the purpose of giving the body a sufficag 
upward impulse to prevent the wings frgm 
becoming wetted. 

One night a small petrel flew on 
into one of the hoisted-up boats, where it wa 





or 600 miles distant.—Scientific American. found by one of the seamen in the usual 
Camels in America and Spain.—I observe! parently helpless state. It is odd that som 
that English naturalists are just now greatly |species of the family of Petrels should find 
interested in the apparently trustworthy re-'such difficulty about rising on the wing from 
port that wild camels are to be found roam-'aship’sdeck. A freshly caught Cape Pigeon, 
ing and breeding untamed in the western! placed on its legs on the deck, scems to fo 
part of Spain. It is said that a vast plain utterly that it possesses the power of fight 
exists on the lower Guadalquiver, which in and does not even attempt to use its win 
winter is a desolate waste of shallow water, but waddles about like an old farm-yard duck, 
for the most part, and in summer becomes a| The nests of the petrel which were e& 


|desert of sun-cracked mud, interspersed with amined on one of the barren islands of the 
'jlow islets, upon which a coarse herbage and South Pacific, consisted of a few withered 


thorny shrubbery grow. Here, it seems, a twigs and feathers, on the hard rock and con 
band of ferous camels bas long remained un- tainedone whiteegg. The birdsstuck bray 
discovered. We can parallel the occurrence to their nests, and defended them with a 
in our own country, however, for utterly wild and claws in a manner to astonish an ip 
camels may be seen on the deserts at the cautious intruder. 

head of the Gulf of California, where they| An Automatic Fire Extinguisher.—The ip 
find a congenial home and multiply steadily. troduction of steam pipes into enclosed spate 
They are the remnants of a herd which many for the purpose of extinguishing fires has been 
years ago was imported by the Government sucessfully tried in Berlin. The owner of 
to act as beasts of burden for the army in steel pen factory in that city in consequents 
New Mexico and Arizona. They served the of the repeated outbreaks of fire in the drying 
purpose well, but were finally dispensed with, room, bad steam pipes placed in three of the 
it is said, through the demands of the drivers rooms, the steam being shut off by shot, 
of pack trains of mules and donkeys, whose soldered pipes of an easily flowing alloya 
beasts were frightened into stampeding by lead and tin arranged to work automatical 
the sight and smell of the foreign strangers. One day a hissing noise made the foremat 
The camels were subsequently used by miners aware that one of these appliances bad beet 
in carrying ore, &c., in California and Ari-' called into action. It was found on invest 
zona; but a few years ago they were turned gation that the contents of the drying room 
loose on the banks of the Rio Colorado, where had become ignited, but that the steam thus 
they are fast becoming naturalized.—Ernest set free had extinguished the fire before it 
Ingersoll, in Chicago Current. could spread. 

Naturalized Plants.—It bas been often noted| The fibre of silk is the longest continuow 
that plants indigenous to one country will fibre known. An ordinary cocoon of a wel 
often grow marvellously better when they find | fed silkworm will often reel 1000 yards, a 
themselves in a foreign one. British weeds, | reliable accounts are given by Count Dand 
in great numbers, bave taken possession of,of a cocoon yielding 1295 yards, or a fibre 
our soil; and, now and then, an American/nearly three-quarters of a mile in length— 
pays the same compliment to the agricul-| Savanah News. 
turists of the Old World. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Edingburgh Botanical Society it 
was noted that our Jersey lupine (Lupinus 
perennis) had taken possession of a piece of 
ground at Orkney, in Scotland, so that three 
acres were a dense mass of blue flowers; and 
scattered plants were growing at long dis- 
tances around. 

Petrels—Dr. Coppinger in his “Cruise of 
the Alert” makes frequent reference to these 
wanderers of the sea, which often follow 
vessels a great distance. Captain King in 
his voyage of the Adventure and Beagle, men- 
tions a case in which the surgeon of a ship 
coming home from Australia, having caught 
a Cape Pigeon, which bad been following the 


Items, 


—Titles of Methodist Bishops—The Christian A 
vocate of the Methodist Church, underthe head “mi 
takes most frequently made,” says, ‘“‘ Our bishoj 
are sometimes spoken of as ‘Right Reverend.’ The 
only title is bishop. They claim and have no 
latical power. It is an equal mistake to speak ¢ 
their dioceses. They have none. * * * To spe 
of one bishop as the ‘successor’ of another, is al 
erroneous. They are added to the list ; in that sen 
they are successors just as the present members @ 
an annual conference are the successors of tha 
that formerly belonged to it. 


— New York House of Refuge and the Ro 
Catholics.—A bill was introduced into the New Yo 
Legislature making it the duty of this and simi 





‘octitutions to admit the visits of clergymen of the 
mt Seominations to which the children or their parents 
: in belong, and the performance of religious services 
Ora according to their respective modes. The bill was 

prepared by the Catholic Union of New York, and 
>cieg | was pressed mainly in the interests of that Society. 
hich § It, as well os bpm for the — end, was 

ed on the ground that to introduce sectarian 
be seeing of ons tien would interfere with the dis- 
bi cipline of the institution—that the inmates already 
"pe, enjoy entire freedom of conscience—and that clergy- 
ver § nen of all the religious denominations are admitted 
8€@n Ftp hold non-sectarian — and to visit those who 
eris | are sick and desire to see them. 
—Methodist General Conferences.—Two bodies of 
1 for colored Methodists have been holding their General 
kick. | (Conferences. That for the African Methodist Epis- 
y for | copal, convened in Baltimore on 5th mo. 5th. This 
vent body has about 4000 congregations and 400,000 
from members. The Conference of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion church, met in New York on 

§th mo. 7th. Its membership is over 300,000. The 

pan, General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church, which meets once in four years, has been 
holding its sessions in Philadelphia. This branch 
of the Christian Church claims a membership of 
about 1,780,000. 


—To Characterize a Lottery as Robbery not Libelous. 
—On 7th mo. 26th, 1883, the Philadelphia Times 
published an editorial on the Louisiana Lottery 
Uompany’s attempt to have Postmaster General 
Gresham restrained from enforcing the act of 1876 
forbidding the use of the mails to the lottery com- 
pany. In this editorial the business of the com- 

y was characterized as robbery. Maximilian A. 

uphin, a manager of the Louisiana Lottery Com- 
pany, and described in the summons as “a citizen 
of France, residing in Louisiana,” brought suit 

inst the Times Publishing Company to recover 
$100,000 damages for alleged libel. The matter was 
brought before Judges M’Kennan and Butler, in the 
United States Circuit Court, at Philadelphia. Judge 
M’Kennan said, regarding the Louisiana Lottery : 

“This business here is not entitled to any protec- 
tion whatever. It is not only unlawful, but it is 
worse. It is infamous crime. Is it possible that a 


cannot be so characterized here by the editor of a 
newspaper or any other citizen notwithstanding the 
fact that the business may be lawful in Louisiana? 


not express their approval of the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania? It seems extraordinary, after Congress has 
said that a man who conducts such a business as 
the one now in question ought to go to the peni- 
tentiary, that a citizen dare not express his opinion 
orapproval of a law on the books. We will say that 
aman is not amenable to the laws of Pennsylvania 
for characterizing this business as a robbery.” 

The Court sustained the demurrer and entered 
judgment for the defendant. 


—Christianity in Japan—The movement toward 
Christianity there now is rapid almost beyond pre- 
cedent, and it is not, as in South India, confined 
chiefly to a lower class of the population. The most 
intelligent and influential people are among the con- 
verts. Doubtless this comes, in large part, through 
the influence of those who have been in other coun- 
tries, and have seen what Christianity has done for 
them. One of the latest indications is in the fact 
that one of the ablest and most prominent men in 
Japan, Iti Hirubusi, has just returned from a visit 
to Germany ; and it is reported that he has addressed 
the Mikado, urging the truth and importance of 
Christianity. He states that he formerly supposed 
that the Emperor William and Bismarck proposed 
to be Christians as a matter of policy, while they 
had no regard for it at all in their hearts. But now 
he says that this was a mistaken idea. He found 
that both men were sincere Christians, and both 
urged him to seek their religion for his own welfare 
and happiness as well as that of his country. Such 
# has been the influence of Iti’s report that the chief 
Officers in the cabinet are becoming interested in 
the study of Christianity, and the former court 
teacher of Confucianism is no longer opposing the 
fq Gospel, but also carefully reading the Scriptures. 
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business stigmatized by the law of Pennsylvania! 


Is it possible that the citizens of Pennsylvania may | 
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Shinto priests, the “ Bible,” and “ Martin’s Evi- 
dences of Christianity” are included. 
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Some months ago the writer was a guest 
at the house of a person who was not a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. When we were 
seated at the breakfast table, our host mut- 
tered a few words in so low a tone as to be 
almost inaudible, but which were in the form 
of a prayer of thanksgiving to God for the 
bounties of which we were about to partake. 
No time had been allowed for the mind to 


worship; and immediately on the conclusion 


conversation were resumed. To me it seem- 
ed a very lifeless and unsatisfactory perform- 
ance; and I mentally contrasted it with some 
of the silent pauses before commencing meals 
which I had witnessed at the tables of Friends, 
where there was an opportunity afforded for 
lifting up the heart to the Author of all our 
blessings in silent reverence, and seeking for 
ability to render a tribute of gratitude to Him. 
If any vocal expression were called for under 
such circumstances, it would be attended with 
la savor of life that would find a response in 
the hearts of the listeners. 

Our host was a man of religious feelings, 
and one that desired to do what was right ; 
but he had fallen into this way of saying grace, 
and was probably scarcely conscious of how 
dry and formal it really was. But any at- 
tempt to utter prayers at stated times is al- 
most sure to be of a similar character. True 
prayer requires a Divine quickening of the 
soul, a fresh spiritual impulse which can come 
only from the Source of all good, and which 
is dispensed when it pleases Him. We can- 
not control the outpouring of his Spirit. To 
utter words in the form of prayer, which bave 
no deeper source than our own rational pow- 
ers, is not an acceptable offering to Him who 
looketh upon the beart. It is a far more pro- 
fitable exercise reverently to wait in silence 
on the Lord, endeavoring to feel the stirrings 
of his grace, without which no living prayer 
can be offered. How unsafe and improper, 
therefore, are the advices which have been 
given by some under our name of latter time, 
urging upon parents the practice of daily vo- 
cal prayer in their families! Such offerings 
must almost necessarily often be unsavory. 

Rutty in his “ History of Friends in Eng- 
land,” records of William Edmundson, that he 








cation, so that his appearance when under 
the performance of that part of Divine wor- 
ship, was with that dread and awfulness upon 
his spirit, that it made a great impression on 
the spirits of Friends, causing tenderness 
many times to come over the meeting.” This 
experienced Christian was brought “under a 
deep sense and concern” in reference to prayer, 
and wrote a short paper on the subject, in 
which he says: “ Prayers, supplications and 
juddresses to God, being a special part of his 
worship, must be performed in Spirit and in 
Truth.” 

The writings of Friends abound with simi- 
lar testimonies; but it may be sufficient to 
\adduce what William Penn says of the early 








In a course of study recently prescribed for all the ministers of our Society, that they “could not 


become settled, or seasoned with a feeling of 


of the words uttered, the ordinary topics of 


“had an excellent gift in prayer and suppli-|% 
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run when they list, or pray or preach when 
they pleased, but as Christ their Redeemer 
prepared and moved them by his own blessed 
Spirit, for which they waited in their services 
and meetings, and spoke as that gave them 
utterance.” Of George Fox, the most emi- 
nent of these, he declared, “ The most awful, 
living, reverent frame I ever felt or beheld, 
was his in prayer. And truly it was a testi- 
mony he knew and lived nearer to the Lord 
than other men; for they that know Him 
most, will see most reason to approach Him 
with reverence and fear.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—On the 27th ultimo, Representa- 
tive Ellis, of Louisiana, called up the joint resolution 
making a further appropriation of $100,000 for the re- 
lief of the sufferers by the Mississippi floods. He said 
that in the Lower Mississippi Valley there were be- 
tween 25,000 and 40,000 persons in actual starvation, 
and the prospect was that the waters would remain at 
their present height at least four weeks longer. The 
resolution was passed—yeas 120, nays 78. On the 2nd 
instant the House passed the Legislative Appropriation 
bill. It appropriates $20,736,876, an increase of $88,- 
190 on the appropriation for the current year, and 
2 938,626 less than the estimates. 

On the 29th ultimo the Senate, by a vote of 32 to 15, 
appropriated the unexpended balance of the amount 
given for the Ohio flood sufferers, which is about 
$40,000, for the relief of the Mississippi sufferers, in- 
stead of the amount appropriated by the Honse bill. 
The Senate, on the 2nd instant, passed a bill providing 
for the collection of statistics of marriage and divorce. 
It directs the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury De- 
partment to collect the statistics. The Senate also con- 
sidered the House bill fixing the rate of postage on mail 
matter of the second class when sent by persons other 
than the publisher or news agent. This bill as it came 
from the House, fixed one cent as the rate of postage on 
newspapers weighing three ounces or less. The Senate 
Committee on Post-offices and Post roads had found 
that some of the large newspapers weighed a little over 
three ounces, and had, therefore, extended the news- 
paper limit of weight for one-cent postage to four ounces. 
The bill passed with this amendment. 

The public debt statement shows a decrease of $4,- 
763,241 during the 5th month. 

The world’s production of gold annually, the basis of 
the last seven years, according to Chambers’ Journal, 
amounts now to twenty-one and a half millions sterling. 
Almost one-third the total is produced by the United 
States. The statisticians of the United States Mint es- 
timate that the total production of gold in the world 
during the four hundred years ending in 1882, was ten 
thousand three hundred and ninety-four tons, equal im 
value to £1,442,359,572. During the same period the 
production of silver was one hundred and ninety-one 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-one tons, of the 
value of £1,716,463,795. 

On the 30th ultimo, an auction sale of recently im- 
ported Jersey cattle, including 13 cows and 4 calves, in 
Baltimore, brought $5543. The highest price was $510 
for a cow. None of the cows were more than 2 years 
old. 

It is said that in the Mesilla Valley in New Mexico, 
apple trees bear the second year after planting, peaches 
the second year from the seed, and grapes the third 
ear. 

The National Press and Botilers’’ Advocate has received 
advices from more than 1000 correspondents in all parts 
of the United States in regard to the fruit crops. They 
indicate the largest crop of apples ever known in this 
country, but only about half a crop of peaches and 
pears. There is a good prospect for a very large crop 
of the small fruits. 

On Fourth-day night the 25th ult., a heavy frost oc- 
curred in Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio, 
doing great damage to fruits and vegetables. Corn, 
wheat, potatoes and tomatoes in many localities were 
badly frozen. Ice formed a quarter of an inch thick. 
In Ulster county, New York, the grapes were ruined, 
but the-peaches escaped injury. In Albany county, in 
the same State, ice was formed half an inch thick on 
Fifth-day night, and nearly all the fruits and vegetables 
were destroyed. Some farmers protected their straw- 
berry beds by keeping fires burning near them all night. 
In Dutchess county, New York, the temperature fell to 
25 degrees, 7 degrees below the freezing point. Snow 
fellin Pauling on Sixth-day. The reparts from Orange, 





New York, indicate that nearly all the pear and apple 
crops were destroyed. The loss to farmers in Ulster 
county is estimated at $500,000, and in Dutchess county 
at nearly $1,000,000. The ground at Hanover, New 
Hampshire, was frozen to the depth of an inch on Sixth- 
day night. The leaves on the trees in that neighbor- 
hood “are changing color and falling to the ground.” 
At Contoocook, New Hampshire, the thermometer on 
Seventh-day registered 28 degrees. 

On the 28th of 4th month, the sealing brig Confed- 
erate, of Harbor Grace, with 19 men on board, was 
caught in the ice in Notre Dame Bay, Newfoundland, 
and thrown completely on the floe, where at last ac- 
counts she was lying on her side with her yardarms on 
the ice. On the 20th five of her crew volunteered to 
go to the land, twenty miles distant, and report the 
situation. After great risk they reached Twillingate 
and boarded the steamer Hercules, which arrived at St. 
Johns 5th month 30th. They report all the provisions 
on the vessel consumed, except the bread, and all the 
fuel exhausted. “There is a frozen ocean of ice all 
around, and as the ship thus beset is now drifiing out 
to sea, there is danger of the whole crew being starved 
to death.” A powerful sealing steamship will be at 
once sent from St. John to the rescue. 


Notre Dame Bay “as far as the eye can reach, and in- 
numerable icebergs.” 

On the 28.h ultimo, the Directors of the Penn Bank 
of Pittsburg made an assignment for the benefit of the 
bank’s creditors to Henry Warner. Before doing so, 
the books were examined far enough to show that the 
bank has been completely wrecked by speculation, and 
that firms which have no existence in fact have over- 
drawn their accounts to the extent of at least $1,200,- 
000. It was also developed that this plan of doing busi- 
ness has been carried on for three years, and that for 
months past the bank has been doing business on little 
more than expectation. Riddle, the President, and 
Reiber, the Cashier of the bank, were arrested in Pitts- 
burg on Seventh-day evening, on the charge of con- 


Sullivan, Delaware, and all the midland counties of|$1.033 8th mo. Corn.—Car lots were firm: 8000 bushels 


r The captain of 
the steamer Hercules reports ice to the eastward of 
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sold in lots at 62 a 64 cts. per bushel, the latter rate for 
prime yellow; 61 a 62 cts. for rejected and steamer; 
and sail mixed at 61} a 62} cts. 5th mo., 61} a 62} cts. 
6th mo., 62 a 623 cts. 7th mo., and 63 a 64 cts. 8th mo. 
Oats.—Car lots were firm: 9000 bushels sold in lots at 
37 a 414 cts. per bushel, according to quality, and No. 
2 white at 404 a 41 cts. 5th mo., 393 a 40 cts. 6th mo., 
40% a 408 cts. 7th mo., and 38 a 40 cts. 8th mo. Rye 
sells in lots at 72 cts. per bushel for Pennsylvania. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 5th 
mo. 3lst, 1884.— Loads of hay, 368; loads of straw, 32. 
Average price during week—Prime timothy, 95 cts. a 
S108 per 100 lbs.; mixed, 80 a 95 cts. straw ; 95 cts. a 

1.05. 

Beef cattle were a fraction higher: 2600 head arrived 
and sold at 5} a 74 cts. per pound, the latter rate for 
extra. 

Sheep were in fair demand : 10,000 head arrived and 
sold at 2} a 6} cts., and lambs at 5} a 9} cts., per Ib., 
as to condition. 

Hogs were dull: 5000 head arrived and sold at the 
different yards at 7 a 8 cts. per pound, as to quality. 

ForeEIGN.—On the night of 5th mo. 30th, a sharp re- 
port was heard at 9.20 o’clock outside the Junior Carl- 
ton Club House in Pall Mall, London, resulting from a 
bomb thrown into the basement of a club house at 
the back of St. James Square. A cabman states that he 


followed by a volume of smoke. After an interval of 


joins the Junior Carlton Club House, and the Army 
and Navy Club House facing it on the opposite side of 
St. James Square. The basement of the Carlton Club 
House was shattered, and four female servants who were 
at work there were severely injured. The Club House 
was crowded with members at the time of the explosion. 
Several lights were extinguished. The lights through- 
out the entire building of the Army and Navy Club} 
were extinguished and the windows blownin. An ex- 








saw a man light what was apparently a fuse and then|the houses and in boats. The frigate Saragossa hy 
run away. Immediately afterwards there was a report, | gone to the relief of Larca and Burgos, which are alo 


a few seconds, the cabman says, another report occurred | eastern Spain is very great. Four hundred and nine 
between the Army Intelligent Department, which ad-| dwellings have been destroyed and five hundred and 


spiracy. Riddle, who is too sick to be removed from |plosion of dynamite occurred outside of the Detective 
his bed, is guarded at the hospital by a policeman, |Office, in the Scotland Yard, London, at 9.35 o'clock 
while Reiber is in jail. Suit has also been brought|the same evening. The corner of the building, which 
against their bondsmen. was composed of thick brickwork, was blown off to a 

John C. Eno, the missing ex-President of the Second | height of thirty feet, taking with it a portion of the side 
National Bank of New York, was arrested on Seventh- | walls, and revealing an aperture fifteen feet wide. 
day on board the steamer Vancouver, just about to sail|Many cartloads of debris lying around attest to the 
for Europe from Quebec. He had taken passage on the |strength of the explosive. A brougham, standing op- 
vessel under an assumed name. Should he refuse to| posite the point of the explosion, was wrecked and the 
return to New York voluntarily, the usual steps will |coachman injured. So far as is known 13 persons were 
be taken for his extradition. more or less injured by the explosion. Among these 

The individual schedules in the assignments of Fred-{are five women. All the wounded are in the hospital. 
erick D. Grant and Jesse R. Grant have been filed in| Five, including a policeman, are in a precarious condi- 
New York. The schedule of Frederick D, Grant shows | tion. 





liabilities amounting to $2,215,066, and assets nomin-| Sixteen packets of dynamite, with fuse attached, were 
ally $1,990,013, but of which the actual value is un-|found at 10.30 under the Nelson Monument, in Trafal- 
known. The schedule of Jesse R. Grant shows liabili-|gar Square. The dynamite failed to explode owing to 
dies of $95,429, and assets of the nominal value of|a defective fuse. Had the sixteen packages exploded, 
$131,950. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 366, 
which was 10 more than during the previous week, and 
23 more than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the whole number, 168 were males and 198 females: 
46 died of consumption; 22 of scarlet fever; 20 of 
pneumonia; 19 of apoplexy ; 20 of convulsions; 14 of 
typhoid fever, and 22 of old age. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 43’s, registered, 111}; coupon, 
113; 4’s, 121; 3’s, 1015; currency 6’s, 125 a 135. 

Cotton.—Prices remain about the same as last quoted. 
Sales of middlings are reported at 12 a 12} cts. per 
pound for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white, 8 cts. for export, and 9 
cts. per gallon for home use. . 

Flour continues dull, but prices were steady. Th 
following are the current quotations: Western and 
Pennsylvania super at $2.50 a 23; do. do. extras, $3 a 
$3.50; Pennsylvania extra family at $4.50 a $4.75; 
Delaware do. do. at $5.25 a $5. 75 ; Ohio do. do., $5.10 
a $6; Indiana do. do. at $5.10 a $6; St. Louis and 
Southern Illinois do. do. at $5.25 a $6; Minnesota 
bakers’ clear at $4.75 a $5.50; do. do. straight at $5.65 
a $5.75; patents, winter wheat, at $6 a $6.50; do. spring 
at $6.37$ a $6.50, and 500 barrels city mills family on 
private terms. Feed—Bran sells at $15 a $16.50 a 
ton. Rye flour was dull. Sales at $3.62} a $3.75 per 
barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat was firmly held: 6000 bushels red 
sold in lots, including No. 1 at $1.14 a $1.15; a choice 
lot at $1.16; No. 2 at $1.03 a $1.13 per bushel, the 
latter rate for Delaware; and No. 3 red at 93 cts. per 
bushel, and No. 2 red at $1.02} a $1.03} 5th mo., $1.03|land tax is often greater than the gross value of the 
a $1.03} 6th mo., $1.03} a $1.04 7th mo, and $1.034 alcrops. In a recent interview, Arabi Pasha declared 


caused. 

Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, Bart., died in Lon- 
don, 5th mo. 29th. 

The Pall Mall Gazette declares that Earl Granville’s 





is more serious for the Cabinet than the scheme of mul- 
tiple control. The Ministers knew what Earl Gran- 
ville was doing when he proposed to surrender to 
France, but they were aghast when they heard of the 
proposal to Turkey to send troops. Turkey signified 
her acceptance of this proposition. It is not clear how 
the Cabinet can repudiate Turkey's acceptance without 
insisting upon Earl Granville’s resignation. The same 
paper says: “ The Egyptian Conference will meet June 
23d. Before that time the question of multiple control 
and the limit of English occupation concluded between 
M. Waddington and Earl Granville will have been 
agreed to by the other Powers.” 

The Governor of Dongola telegraphs to Cairo, that 
he has visited the disturbed districts and has persuaded 
the people to remain quiet. The tribes have even con- 
sented to pay their taxes. The Governor engages to 
pacify the entire Soudan if several thousand troops are 
sent him. The London Telegraph has received a special 
despatch from the Soudan, which states that the siege 
of Berber has been raised, and that General Gordon is 
successfully holding his own at Khartoum. 

Nubar Pacha, the Egyptian Prime Minister, is pre- 


the monument must have been completely demolished, | - I 
and widespread ruin and loss of life would have been | seriously from continued drought. 


request to Turkey to send 15,000 troops to the Soudan|* 


paring a statement to the Powers, showing that Egypt) that man is peace.” 
is unable to support the present rates of taxation. ‘The| —~~~~ ~~--~~-~~~~~---~~~--~~---~----~-----~-~ ~ 










that the events in the Soudan were the outcome of the 
unwise policy pursued by the English. Clemency ang 
an impartial inquiry into the people’s grievances 
alone restore order; otherwise there would be frigh 
bloodshed before the end was reached. It was certain 
that the Mahdi would never make overtures for Peace, 
and that he would fight until captured or killed, Arabi 
declined to say whether he believed the Mahdi to beg 
true prophet. He said that he felt the highest 

for the British, and hoped to see the day when the 
Egyptians in Egypt would be on the same footing a 
the English in England. 

Tawhiao, King of the Maoris, has arrived in 
land for the purpose of pleading redress for variogg 
grievances in regard to land seizures in New Zealand, 

South African advices state that the Boers have crown. 
ed Cetewayo’s son Dinizulu King of Zululand. The 
chiefs Cham and Usibepu have paid him homage, 

A technical Commission on the Suez Canal to diseng 
the question whether a second canal shall be built 
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allel with the present one or the present canal enlarge a 
will soon be appointed. The Commission will congigt 
of eight English, eight French, and six other engineer, 
The vineyards in the district of Carthagena, 
have been ravaged by hurricanes, and many familia 
ruined. In the district of Orihuela houses are inundat. 
ed. ‘The village of Molins is submerged, and the 
ple have been compelled to take refuge on the roofo § =< 
flooded. The damage caused by the floods in south 
fourteen injured in the province of Murcia alone. ex 
The popular opposition in Germany to the bill in 
creasing the taxes on Bourse and other financial open: § ° 
tions, is spreading to great proportions. Protests from 
all parts of Germany have been received by the Bunds 9 ra 
rath and Reichstag. A conference of delegates repre J th 
senting all the Chambers of Commerce in Germany met 9 jo 
to-day, and passed resolutions formally objecting to the 
proposed new measures of taxation upon commercial | *” 
and financial transactions. ch 
The Frankfort papers oppose the bill for the taxation } re 
of Bourse operations as more Draconian than the Wedell J at 
proposal, which the Reichstag rejected. Several Frank ] 4}, 
fort business houses threaten to close their business there 
and transfer it to London or Paris. . 
Gibraltar, 5th mo. 29th.—Dr. Nachtigal, theexplémr, } 1! 
and several German officers are embarking to-day upon | OV 
the gunboat Muewe. The vessel will proceed to A p 
Pequera, on the West Coast of Africa, and will take 
mal possession of the bay and harbor of that name and Se 
of the surrounding territories in the name of Germany, 
From there the expedition will go to the Upper or Mit tr 
dle Congo, for the purpose of finding a suitable trade J Ye 
route from the interior to Angra Pequena. Lieut. Si 
mund Israel, who was formerly attached to the British § fp, 
army in the Ashantee war, is incommand. Dr. Hoept 
ner, the scientist, will accompany the expedition. y' 
Crops in the vicinity of Odessa, Russia, are suffering § 
Bi 
A violent earthquake occurred 5th month 19th on § fo 
the Island of Kishm, near the mouth of the Persian § 4p 
Gulf. Twelve villages were destroyed, 200 persons = 
killed, and many others injured. 
Severe frosts prevailed throughout Canada on Fifth by 
day night, the 26th ult., doing much damage to the # m 
crops. be 
WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice, the stage will be at Westtown | 4, 
Station on the arrival of the trains which leave Broad | . 
street at 7.09 and 9.03 a. M., to convey passengers to} '§ 
the school. te 
ee ——— 8a 
Diep, at her residence, on the 13th of 3rd month, § w 
Sa.L_y Ra.ey, widow of the late Joseph Raley, in the§ J] 
77th year of her age, a member of Short Creek Monthly§ g, 
and Concord Particular Meeting, Ohio. 
—, at his residence near West Grove, Pa., 3rd mo. 9 P 
21st, 1884, JosHua Moore, in the 50th year of his age, a T* 
member of New Garden Monthly Meeting. This dear§ t 
Friend was of a meek and quiet spirit, unassuming inf g¢ 
his deportment, and was concerned for the maintenance 
of the principles of the Society of Friends, and very ex- 
emplary in the attendance of meetings. He bore a long a 
and suffering illness with Christian fortitude and resig- tl 
nation, and passed away as one going to sleep. “Mark— w 
the perfect man and behold the upright ; for the end off y 
Ic 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, d 
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